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countries by a narrowness of political vision. The Poles and Jugo-
slavs were apparently more conscious of their own recovery of
strength since the end of the War than of Germany's; and they there-
fore began to find a French tutelage and patronage intolerably
irksome at the very moment when a more far-sighted statesmanship
might have taken the view that the link with France was more neces-
sary than ever for these countries' salvation. The irritation against
France which sprang from this political root was also aggravated by
economic circumstances; for, on the economic plane, France was no
more natural a partner for Poland and the Little Entente countries
than Italy was for Austria and Hungary. France could not be their
principal market and source of supply; she could only be their prin-
cipal money-lender; and the French did not possess the British knack
of keeping on good terms with their debtors.

The second fact with which Monsieur Barthou failed to reckon
was that a Franco-German understanding was by no means the only
possible new departure in French policy that could alienate the
existing friends of France. The event showed that a Franco-Russian
understanding was quite as unpalatable as a Franco-German under-
standing to Poland, and a Franco-Italian understanding far more
unpalatable than a Franco-German understanding to Jugoslavia.
The Jugoslavs made it apparent that, while they would not easily be
induced to march in order to prevent the Anschluss or Oleichschaltung
of Austria to Germany, they would regard it as a cams belli if Italian
troops were to trespass on Austrian territory for the purpose of keep-
ing the Germans out. And it seemed possible that Marshal Pilsudski,
at any rate (and he dictated Poland's policy to his countrymen),
would prefer, in a future war, if Poland could not preserve her
neutrality, to side with Germany against Russia and Czechoslovakia
rather than with Russia and Czechoslovakia against Germany.

The third factor that militated against Monsieur Barthou's policy
was the reaction of the majority of France's existing allies towards
Germany's recovery of strength in so far as they were sensitive to it.
For in this matter Czechoslovakia, whose reaction has been described
above, was in a minority of one in taking Germany's resurgence as
tragically as it was taken by France herself. The other three countries
in question all seem to have dallied, at one time or another, with the
idea of making their own arrangements with the resurgent Power.

In order to understand this at first sight inexplicable insouciance,
it has to be borne in mind that, while the triumph of National
Socialism in Germany placed Czechoslovakia tinder pressure from the
outset, the first effect, for each of the three other countries, was to